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CREAM  SOLD  AS  BUTTERFAT,  1  939 


UNITED  STATES  TOTAL 
1,090.261.000  POUNDS 


BASE  FIGURES  ARE  FROM  THE  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  547 


AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SSRVICE 


The  Census  Bureau's  record  of  butterfat  sold  by 
the  farmers  of  each  county  shows  the  location  of  milk 
supplies  that  might  be  partially  diverted  for  manufactur- 
ing the  cheese,  evaporated  milk,  dry  skim  milk  and  other 

PRODUCTS   NEEDED   UNDER   THE    FOO D-FO R -FR E EDOM  PROGRAM. 

On   THIS  MAP   EACH   DOT  MEANS  THAT    FARMERS  SKIMMED 
ABOUT  5  MILLION   POUNDS  OF  MILK-^THE   ANNUAL   PRODUCTION  OF 
MORE  THAN   (lOOO  MILK  COWS»    SOLD   ABOUT    750,000  POUNDS  OF 
CREAM   CONTAINING  200,000   POUNDS   OF  BUTTERFAT,    AND  FED 
ABOUT   4^  MILLION   POUNDS  OF   SKIM  MILK   TO   LIVESTOCK   ON  THEIR 

FARMS.    During  the  war  period  an  increasing  proportion  of 

THIS   skim  milk  WILL   BE   DIVERTED   FROM   USE   FOR    FEEDING  LIVE- 
STOCK  to  THE   MANUFACTURE   OF   HUMAN    FOOD   PRODUCTS,    AS  EX- 
PLAINED ON   PAGE  8. 


misj  momojim  summary 


Allowing  for  usual  seasonal  ^rariation,  the  production  of  cheese  and  evapo- 
rated milk  is  now  aoout  up  to  the  level  needed  to  naintoln  dcmestic  consu3f^ption  at 
the  level  preva^iling  in  recent  years  and  to  cover  the  Lease  Lend  req.uirements  now 
in  sight.    The  urgent  need  for  more  dry  skira  milk  continues  "but  to  obtain  supplies 
a  shift  of  farmers'  market in.:2i^  from  cream  to  milk  is  required  rather  than  an  in- 
crease in  total  miUi  production.    \'!ith  move  cow^i  on  the  farms  than  a  year  ago  and  a 
further  increase  indicated  for  this  year,  the  production  of  milk  and  dairy  products 
in  1942  will  proT:al3ly  continue  high  ooiiipared  with  ]past  seasons,  "but  the  favorahle 
production  and  manufacturing  margins  tha.t  were  required  to  "bring  about  the  record- 
breaking  changes  of  the  past  10  months  may  not  be  necessaryo 

Hi  Ik  p  r  0  due  t  i  0  n  continues  hea.vy,  about  as  miich  above  average  as  in  recent 
months.    Production  per  cow  has  wavered  somewlna.t  with  wes.ther  conditions  but  is 
close  to,  or  above,  x^revious  higli  records  for  the  season  in  most  parts  of  the  coun- 
try except  the  Southwest.    This  month  r.he  production  estimates  have  been  revised 
following  a  consideration  of  the  1940  Census.    The  revision  lov/ers  the  general  level 
for  recent  years  about  1  percent  but  does  not  ms^terially  affect  estima,tes  of  commer- 
cial suTpplies  or  the  year-to-j^ear  comparisons. 

The  quantity  of  dair^^  products  manufactured  in  December  was  larger  tlian 
originally  estimated  and  in  Jojiuary  aggregate  production  continued  hea^/y  and  out- 
standingljr  above  previous  records  for  the  month.    Evaporated  milk  production  in  the 
last  few  months  has  been  nearly  twice  as  great  s.s  in  the  same  months  last  3/ear  and 
American  cheese  i^ro  duct  ion  has  been  about  50  percent  higher  than  last  year  but  these 
increases  have  been  partially  offset  by  the  lower  butter  production.    The  decrease 
in  butter  production  may,  hovrever,  be  temijorary  for  as  milk  production  increases 
seasonally  the  lack  of  sufficient  plant  capacity  may  prevent  such  hee.vy  diversion  of 
milk  from  creameries  to  cheese  plants  and  condenssries  as  has  been  taking  place  in 
recent  months. 

Stocks  of  dairy  products  are  heavy  but  seem  to  be  declining  about  normally, 
after  allowance  is  made  for  large  government  holdings,  for  the  high  level  of  produc- 
tion, and  for  the  general  tendency  to  hold  large  inventories  where  there  is  no  fear 
of  price  ceilings.    Stocks  of  butter  declined  only  about  the  usual  percentage  during 
January  but  as  stocks  have  been  much  larger  than  in  any  recent  year  except  1939  the 
net  movement  out  of  storage  has  been  imusually  large. 

Prices  of  dairy  products,  which  coriimonly  weaken  at  this  season  of  the  year 
show  about  the  usual  changes  from  a  month  ago.    The  ■Grovernments '  buying  price  for 
cheese  is  ij  cents  per  poimd  lower  and  the  price  paid  for  evaporated  milk  has  been 
reduced  20  cents  per  case.    The  price  of  butter  is  only  slightly  lower  than  the 
average  during  January  and  the  price  of  milk  for  city  cons-ujirpt ion  has  held  about 
stea-dy  since  last  month.     In  comparison  with  jDrices  at  this  time  last  year,  the 
v/holesale  price  of  milk,  the  reported  value  per  100  pounds  of  the  grain  and  concen- 
trates being  fed  and  the  wage  rates  of  farm  labor  are  each  about  l/Z  higlier  than  a 
year  ago.     Dae  in  part  to  the  large  stocks  and  heavy  movement  out  of  storage,  the 
price  of  butter  is  only  about  16  percent  higher  than,  a  year  ago.     In  coming  months 
of  heavy  production  the  prices  of  the  various  dairy  products  may  be  closer  to  their 
normal  relation  to  each  other  than  they  have  been  in  recent  months  but  the  price  of 
butter  and  the  price  of  farm-skimmed  cream  seem  likely  to  average  somewhat  lower 
than  usual  relative  to  prices  of  most  other  dairy  productso 
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DAIRY  STATISTICS:  GRAPHIC  SUMMARY  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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"  APPPOXIMATfON  BAS$D  ON  INFORMATION  AVAILABLE  TO  ABOUT  I!TH  OF  CUKREUT  MONTH 


.U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Dairy  Production 


mmsD  STATES  DEP  \HTI-iEi\[T  OF  AGHICULTURE 
ACiRICULTUEAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 

SUI^?lARY  OF  DAIRY  STATISTICS  FOR  THHl  milTED  STATES 


February  16,  1942 


: Ave rage : 

: 1935-39:  1940 

:    or      :  or 

•1936-40:  1941 


1941  or  1942 


J  Total  or  J^^ercent  of 
:  average  ;prev.  year 


MILK  PRODUCT  IO?T  ON  FARI4S: 

Total,  per  month   mil. lb,  Nov, 

Dec. 
Jan, 

Per  capita,  daily  average   lb,  Dec. 

Jaix. 

Per  cow,  per  day  ,   lb,  Dec.  1 

(As  reported  by  crop  correspondents J  Jan.  1 
 Feb.  1 

lb.  Jan.  1 
Feb.  1 


GRAIN  F^  PER  COW 
(As  reported  by  (3.airy  correspondents) 


PRODUCTION  OF  MAivUi'ACTURED  DAIRY  PRODUCTS: 

Creamery  butter,  monthly  ,   mil. lb,  Dec. 

Jan, 

weekly.  week  ending    Feb.  5 

American  cheese,  monthly.  .«   mil. lb.  Dec. 

Jan. 

weekly,..,,   week  oading    Feb.  5 

Evaporated  milk,  case   mil. lb.  Nov, 

Dec, 

4  products,  milk  equivalent   mil. lb.  Nov, 

(Creamery  butter  x  21,  all  cheese  except  Dec. 
skim  X  10,  canned  cond,  &  evap,  milk  x  2.2)  Jan. 


7,225 
7,437 
7,549 

1,848 

I,  875 

II.  53 

11,94 
12^6 

"'5.37" 
5,61 


113c  3 
119.0 


23.6 
30.0 


105.8 
114.8 

i  2,938 
!  3,040 
I  3,210 


STOCKS  ON  HA^ID: 

Butter  in  cold  storage,.,   mil, lb,  Jan.  1 

(Including  government  holdings j  ~ 


Comiflercial  holdings,  only, 


Feb,  1 
Feb,  1 


65.7 

47.2 

28,3 

American  cheese   mil. lb,  Jan.  1   i  92,3 

(Cold  storage  holdings}  Feb.  1   j  82.5 

i 

Evaporated  milk,  case.....   mil. lb,  Dec.  1   j  212.2 

(Manufacturers*  stocks)  Jan.  1   ■  180.9 

! 

5  products,  milk  equivalent   mil. lb.  Dec.  1   j  3,747 

(Butter,  all  cheese,  caimed  cond«  dc  evap,  Jan,  1   I  2,974 

milk  plus  cream  in  cold  storage)  Feb.  1   j  2,372 

1  


7,731b/ 
7 , 961b/ 
8,362b/ 

1.933b/ 
2.033b/ 

12.17 
12,78 
13,46 


5.91 
6.18 


126.6 
135.9 


35.2 
33.9 


134.3 
143.6 

3,288 
3,502 
3,742 


PRICES: 

Butterfat,  per  po\ind   ct.  Dec,  15 

(Prices  received  by  farmers}  Jan. 15 

Butter,  wholesale,  per  pound   ct.  Jan. 

(92  score,  Chicago}  Feb. 

American  cheese,  wholesale,  per  pound........  ct.  Jan. 15 

(Twins,  Plymouth,  V7isconsin)  Feb.  15 

Milk,  wholesale,  per  100  pounds   dol.  Dec.  15 

(All  purpos»», prices  received  by  farmers)  Janol5 

Milk  for  city  distribution,  per  100  lbs.  dol.  Jan. 

(Prices  paid  by  dealers,  3.5'7o  basis)  Feb. 

Milk,  retail  delivered,  per  quart   ct,  Jan. 

(Average,  25  markets)  Feb. 


32,1  34,8 
31,3  31,1 

31.10  30.11' 
30.72  30.07 

15.10  15.50 
14.30  14.50 

2.02  2,07 
1,97  2,00 

2.24  2.26 

2.23  2.26 

t 

i 

12.17  112.33 
j  12.19  112.33 


41,5 
29.7 

29,6 

113,1 
109.8 

187.7 

3,437 

2,686 
2,374 


8,200b/ 
8,465b/ 
8,725a4/ 

2,043b/ 
2,104ad/' 

12.74 
12,95 

13.55 


6.17c/ 
6,53 


117.9b/ 
121. 5a/ 


36.0 
35.3 

35.15 
34.75e/ 

23.25 
21,75 

2.66b/ 
2.63a/ 

2,73 
2,74a/ 

14.16 

14.22a/ 


ej  Preliminary,    b/  Preliminary  revision,     cj  Forecast  or  interpolation. 

d/  Not  available  when  accompanying  chart  was  prepared.     eJ  Price  February  13, 


106.1 
106.3 
104,4 

105.4 
103.5 

104,7 
101.3 
100.7 


104.4 
105.7 


93.1 
89.4 

88.3 


52.9b/ 
54.8a/ 

150.3 
148.5 

148.9 

258.2 
285.9 

192.3 

193.1 

3,681 
3,815 

112.0 
108.9 
105.2c/ 

114.4 
83.2 

275.7 
280.1 

77.3 

261.1 

171.9 
134.4 

152.0 
122.4 

417.6 
328.4 

184,5 
175.0 

6,288 
5,381 
4,119c/ 

183.0 
200.3 
173.5 

103,4 
116.7 

116.8 
115,6 

150.0 
150.0 

128.5 
131.5 

120.8 
121,2 

114,8 
115.3 
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Milk  production  gained  scmevliat  more  rt^pidly  than  uciial  during  January,  thus 
maintaining  the  record  hig^i  rats  that  }ias  "been  in  evidence  for  more  t.^an  a  year» 
The  conditions  favoring  hea^-y  ;->ror'uct ion  have  included  a  gradually  increasing  num- 
"ber  of  milk  cows  on  farms,  ta?  hi^^hest  fajTm  -;)riccs  for  (3airy  products  in  recent 
years,  liboral  fe'-}din.f'  of  ■gi-'oins  and  coii.c?v.trat'Js  to  m'.Mc  cows,  ond  relatively 
favorahle  v;cather  in  tne  lattor  part  of  the  month,    i'roc'uction  for  ^ exLVjD.irj ,  esti- 
mated at  3.7  hillion  poonds,  ;^tart£  off  the  nev  year  at  a  level  4  percent  ahove 
tliat  in  the  saiue  month  of  1941,  a  year  in  which  production  reached  a  new  high  record 
of  115«5  "billion  pounds  of  mill:  according  to  the  revised  estimates  of  production 
shov:n  in  this  ir.sue.     Daily  pi-oducticn  per  capita  during  J3n-a£?.ry  this  year,  averag- 
ing 2-10  pounds,  vra-s  12  percent  aoove  the  1936-40  average  for  the  month  and  the 
highest  January  figure  :'.n  IS  years  of  record. 
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7,549 

85302         8,725  "104 

1.876 

2.6'33 

2.104 

Febrvary 

7,245 

7,935 

1.9.>i- 

2.136 

Me.rch 

8,462 

9,240 

2.101 

2.245 

April 

9,004 

9,921 

2.508 

2.489 

May 

10 , 741 

?.l ,  7il 

2.664 

2.  842 

June 

11,203 

12,058 

2. 869 

3c  021 

July 

10 ,395 

11,250 

2.  725 

Aug^ist 

9,234 

10,279 

2.293 

2.439 

September 

8,348 

9,240 

2.134 

2.310 

October 

8,042 

p  0  •-/  c 

0  ,  oOO 

1.937 

2.135 

LTovemher 

7,3  39 

8,200 

1.880 

2cC4S 

December 

7,535 

„8^66  

1.872 

2.043 

Yearly  [Total 

105*,  227" 

115,498 

"  2/211  ' 

2. '37  7 

i  Millc 

production  per  cow  continued  •onusimlly  hi glr 

L  during 

J  anuarj?" 

as 

the  upwa.rd 

seasonal  si^ri 

.ng  of  product 

ion  ^^.thered  impetus.    On  February  1 

this  yep.r 

it 

v;as  up 

nearly  5  percent  from  a  month  earlier  ani  v:as  about  1  T^-ercent  higher  than  on 
FebiTuary  1,  1941,  the  previous  high  record  for  this  date.     In  coirroarison  with  the 
1931-40  average  for  February  1,  milk  production  per  cov/  was  up  more  than  10  percent, 
..with  all  major  groups  of  States  except  the  South  Central  sharing  nearly  unifoirmly 
in  the  high  level  of  pro  Auction, 

In  IT ew  York,  Michiga^i,  Vfisconsin,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansa-s  •  and  the 
Virginias,  production  per  cow  in  herds  kept  by  crop  correspondents  equalled  or  ex- 
ceeded previous  hi^i  Februe.ry  1  records.     In  Minnesota,  Tow  Jerse2r,  Pennsylvania 
and  some  less  important  diiiry  States,  February  1  production  par  cow  this  year  has 
been  exceeded  only  once  in  the  18-year  period  for  v/hich  records  are  available.  In 
the  more  important  comiiiercial  dairy  regions  the  percentage  of  milk  cows  reported 
milked,  althougii  generally?-  near  the  seasonal  low  point,  was  at  or  close  to  the 
highest  level  for  the  season  in  any  recent  year.     On  the  other  hand,  in  some  South 
Central  States,  particularly  'lesas,  the  lev/  percentage  of  milk  cov;s  in  production 
has  broug'nt  production  per  cow  in  herd  well  down  tov;ard  the  low  point  for  February  1. 

For  the  co-cintry  as  a  v-hole  milk  production  per  cow  in  herds  kept  by  crop  cor— - 
"respondents  averaged  13,55  pounds  on  February  1  compared  with  13.46  pounds  on  thiat 
d^^.te  last  year  and  a  1931-4-0  average  of  12.26  pcjinds  for  Febroary  1.     In  these  herds 
66.8  percent  of  the  milk  co\7s  v/ere  reported  being  milked  on  Febr^aary  1  compared  with 
^  67.3  percent  a  year  earlier  and  a  10-year  average  of  65.9  percent  for  the  date. 


G:5AIIT  FgD  PEH  MILK  CQI'f;    On  PeljiniEiry  1  this  year  milk  cows  in  all  parts  of  the 

country  were  "being  supjjlied  liherally  v/ith  grain  and  con- 
centrated feeds*     In  herds  kept  "by  dairy  correGpondei;  bs ,  where  enrphasis  tendjs  to 
focus  on  commercial  j^rod-iction,  the  q>iantity  fed  -per  cow  on  February  1  averaged 
6,53  pounds,  the  hi^iest  for  the  date  in  a  dozen  years  of  record.     In  herds  kept 
by  crop  corresrjondents ,  where  feeding  practices  tend  to  reflect  more  nearly  general  , 
farm  conditions,  the  J'eoruary  1  avercage  of  5.38  poiiiids  per  cow  this  year  was  like- 
wise higher  tlirn  reported  for  the  di.ate  during  the  iDreceding  dtccad^e.    Both  groups 
of  farmers  were  feeding  about  a  sixth  more  grain  per  cow  tha.n  average  for  February  1 
in  the  1936-40  period.    The  heavy  rate  of  feeding  this  year  appears  to  reflect  the 
unusLially  good  prices  to  farmers  for  dairy  products  and  the  relatively  abimdant 
supplies  of  feed  grains  on  farms. 

Grain  and  Concentrates  fed  per  milk  cow  per  day  in  herds  kept  by 
diairy  correspond.ents ,  February  1,  1936-40  Av.  ,  1941-42 

:  ITorth    :S,  Horth:?.  Eorth:  South"  ;  South  :  :  United 

Year__-_JebrjLary;  1  s^'^sp-ticij^entj^ali^  Central  sAtlantn^c; Cent r^^^  1  _ 

 Pounds  ' 

1936-40  Av  5.98         5.84         5,48       6,20  5.82  3.82  5.61 

1941  6.6  6.4  6.3         6.6  6.2  4.2  6.18 

1942  7.0  6.6  6.8         6.4  6.8  4.1  6.53 

The  value  per  100  pounds  of  grain  and.  concentrates  fed  to  milk  cov;s  increased: 
sharply  during  the  past  3  months,  with  the  February  1  reported  avera.ge  of  $1,80  per 
cwt.,22  cents  higlier  than  on  ITovember  1,  1941.    Sxcept  for  Fobruar^r  1,  1937  V7hen 
feed  costs  were  high  because  of  short  supplies  following  drought,  the  unit  value  of 
grain  fed  to  milk  cov/s  this  year  is  the  higliest  for  the  da.te  in  11  years  of  record. 

Feed  costs  were  higher  in  all  jjarts  of  the  coujitry.    As  compared,  with 
February  1  a  year  ago  the  major  groups  of  States  shoi^red.  increases  ranging  from  24  to: 
38  percent,  with  the  value  of  gra,in  fed  in  the  ITorth  Central  8.nd  Western  regions  up 
more  than  a  third.    For  the  coimtry  as  a  whole,  the  value  of  the  grain  fed  to  milk 
cows  on  Febrviary  1  xiras  30  percent  higher  than  at  the  same  time  a  year  ago  and  a 
fourth  above  the  1936-40  average  for  the  date. 

Yalue  per  100  Pounds  of  Grain  and  Concentrates  Fed  to  Milk 
Cows  in  Herds  Kept  by  Hairy  Correspondents,  by  major  groups  of 
States,  Feb.  1  Av.  1936-40,  specified  dates,  1941-42 

:  ITorth  :S.  ITorth :W.  ITorth:  South    ;  South  :  ;  United 

Dollars 

1936-^cO  Av. 

Feb.  1                 1.78  1.35         1.20       1.64  1.44  1.49  1.43 

1941 

Feb.  1                 1.78  1.33         1.08       1.66  1.41  1.38  1.38 

May    1                  1.76  1.36         1.13       1.73  1,43  1.43  1.41 

Aug.  1                  1.89  1.46         1.20        1.81  1.55  1.56  1.51 

ITov.  1                 2.02  1.50         1.21        2.00  1.64  1.71  1.58 

1942 

Feb.  1  2.20         1.78         1.45        2.13         1.81         1.90  1,80 


FED  iilTD  KILi:  PP.OETJCED  PER  IHLX  COW  IN  IDiiP^,)S  KEPT  BY  PJ)PORTERS  l/ 
1  Q.TQ,in  7p2  pen  Milk:_0ow.i:7  1  .  J'^llk  ProdiiC£d  .per^MjJlc  Co:i  JlJ. 
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1/  Figures  for  New  England  Sbates  are  "basGd  on  combined  retu-rns  fro:.:  Crop  and  Special  Dairy 

reporters.    Figures  for  other  States,  regions,  and  Up 3.  are  ba;?^'!  on  returns  from  Crop 
i     "Reporters  only.    The  regional  averages  are  "based  in  part  on  reccrds  of  less  important  dairy 

S\.ates  not  shown  separately.     2/  Averages  per  cow  computed  from  reported  "?o\inds  of  grain 
i      Biid  concentrates  fed  yesterday  to  milk  covs  on  your  farm  (or  ranch)."    3/  Averages  represent 
I      tbs  reported  daily  milk  production  of  herds  kept  "by  reporters  divided  by  the  total  number  of 

milk;  corris  (lix  lallk  or  dry)  in  these  herds. 


BIPTTSRITAT  SALES  AS  .M-I  IlJDICATXOiT  Of  AVAILABLE  MILK  SUt-PLISS 

I 

....  I 
For  many  years  the  l-^-  raillion  farriierG  who  sell  the  aream  used  for  making  creamery  butter  [ 
have  'been  skimaung  more  than  30  "biilion  poinids  of  milk  onxitially,  or  a'ocut  as  vu^.h  milk  as  ho.s  "been  . 
bottled  for  consumption  by  the  noii-fam  ponalation*  This  has  left  on  farms  each  yeax  more  than  25  t 
billion  poimds  of  skim  milk.  ITeprlj-  all  of  this  "by.^prc'iuct"  ha,s  been  fed  to  calves,  hogs,  and  } 
poultry.  to,p;ether  with  a\uch  of  tbs  3  billion  pounds  of  skia  irilk  and  birttoimillc  left  frora  farm  j 
butter  production.  This  shim,  milk  being  used  for  feed  represents  a  vast  supply  of  potential  human  ; 
food,  c?,nd  a,s  long  as  the  wa-r  continues  Ciore  fanners  will  tend  to  deliver  v/hole  railk  so  that  all  of  ;: 
the  milk,  instead  of  only  the  cream,  can  be  \ised  for  huinan  consumption.  '; 

This  trend  toward  larc^er  deliveries  of  wbole  milk  relative  to  cream  be^aaa  some  years  ago 
and  increased  sharpl;/  as  3.  res-ult  of  Lend  Lease  pui'c}:ia.'3oSo    Further  increases  are  to  be  expected 
but  they  vrill  be  made  under  difficulties.,     In  some  areas  any  further  shift  is  tiovj"  limited  by  plant 
cepacity,  particularly  d-oring  the  season  of  flush  production.    The  shortage  of  inibber  tires  will 
make  it  difficult  for  some  farmers  to  deliver  even  the  usual  qi-antity  of  milk.     In  the  Corn  Belt  \\ 
both  the  high  price  of  hogs  ard  the  shortage  of  other  feeds  that  can  be  substi-^mted  for  skim  milk  ij 
increase  the  value  of  skim  m.ilk  for  feed.lng  purposes  and  tend  to  retard  the  shift.     On  the  other 
hsnd,  the  price  of  milk  is  likely  to  continiie  unusually  high  compared  with  the  .price  of  butterfat, 
and  a  great  many  farmers,  particularly  those  vrho  are  milking  8  cov/s  or  more,  vdll  find  tha.t  they  j 
can  increase  their  incomes  materia.lly  by  selling  all  of  the  milk  instead  of  only  the  cream. 

The.  map  on  po.ge  1  shows  the  relative  quantities  of  butt.e:^>tt  i,n  the  cre:^.  sold  by  farmers  inr 
the  various  parts  of  the  country  in  193S,  ras  indicated  by  the  C'j.nsus.    Aside  from  a  slight  incom- 
pleteness, these  butterfat  saj-^is  differ  EOE-^terially  frora  the  butterfat  in  creeaiery  butter  made,  for 
in  some  States,  siich  as  New  roi-k  and  California,  less  than  half  of  th^  bu.tter  is  made  from  farm- 
skLmmed  cream;  ai\d  in  other  States,  such  a.s  Arkansas  .and  v'est  Virginia,  more  tiian  half  of  the  creamn. 
sold  by  farmers  is  ohur-ned  in  other  States.    The  areas  of  butterf^.t  production  appe.ai*  to  be  deter-, jl 
mined  largely  by  rela.tively  f  j.xed  natural  conditions.    As  the  cream  from  100  pounds  of  milk  weighs  'I 
only  about  15  pourds  and  the  cream  does  not  need  to  be  cooled  so  carefully  or  laauled  so  promptly  as.--; 
does  milk,  the  cost  of  cooling,  hauling,  or  shipping  the  output  of  a  small  hei^d  is  much  less  v^hen 
cre.=5ra  is  sold  than  v/hen  milk  rs  sold»    The  but  b-sr  made  from  100  pouads  of  milk  vreighs  only  about  5 
pounds,  coriTpr.red  with  10  poinds  for  cheese  and  45  po\uads  for  evaporated  milk.    Therefore,  butter 
can  be  shipped  a  long  distance  p,t  a.  relatively  smaJl  cost  and  the  m-ain  butter-producing  areas  are 
farther  from  principal  markets  than  the  a,reas  where  other  dairy  products  are  important.    Milk  I 
deteriorates  rapid.ly  pnd  muct  be  produced  imder  strictly  sanitary  conditions,  cooled  promptly,  ajid  | 
delivered  dailj'';  cream  is  leas  ssverely  peneAized  in  price  if  the  quality  is  poor.    As  a  result  of  I 
these  irifluences  most  of  the  farmers  \<rh.o  sell  cream  either  are  loca.ted  in  areas  where  distance  1 
from  market  or  other  conditions  favor  the  production  of  butter  rather  than  of  other  milk  products  I 
or  have  so  few  cows  that  they  carnot  afford  the  high«r  cost  involved  in  marketing  milk*     In  1939,  I 
farm^ers  selling  creaxn  sold        a,verage  of  only  abouu  750  poimds  of  butt e:-:! at  per  f  'rm,  the  product 
of  about  4  cows,  and  in  the  South  the  average  was  no  more  than  2  cows  could  produce.    Farmers  who  [ 
sell  milk  have  herds  two  or  three  tiu.es  as  large. 

As  shovjn  on  page  1  the  area  of  heaviest  butterfat.  "sales,  in  1939  included  the  main  agricul-  . 
tural  portions  of  Minnesota,  a  ccifble  row  of  counties  in  western  VJisconsin  and  the  northern  or 
northeastern  half  of  Iowa.     In  this  limited  area,  which  produces  about  a  third  of  the  butterfat 
sold  in  the  United  States,  the  qu.".ntity  sold  per  farm  was  about  twice  the  national  average  and  a 
large  part  Wcas  produced  cn  forms  where  dairying  is  a  major  farm  enterprise  and  where  conditions 
are  favorable  for  the  production  of  high-- quality  milk.-    This  would  seem  to  be  the  area  where  a 
large  additional  volume  of  aulk  could  De  most  ouickly  obtained.     Somev^rhat  similar  conditions  exist 
in  limited  areas  in  other  nom  Belt  States,  on  the  Facific  Coast,  and  in  some  irrigated  valleys  of 
the  West.    Elsewhere  butterfat  production  is  v;-idely  scattered  and,  except  for  a  fev/  producers 
selling  sweet ojreaiu  for  fluid  consum:ption,  average  sales  of  butterfat  per  f.arm  Bj:e  small. 

The  extent  of  the  shift  towards  increased  deliveries  of  milk  relative  to  cream  is,  of  covlts&^ 
dependent  on  the  many  factors  that  affect  production,  ccns-umptipn,  and  exports.    Aside  from  ail 
costs  of  maintenance,  interest  and  taxes  on  f surras,  buildin.gs,  dairy  herds  and  equipment  and  all 
manuf acturiag  and  distribution  costs,  the  labor  cost  of  raising  feed  and  caring  for  cov;s  in  butter- 
fat producing  a.reas  appea.rs  to  average  about  1  hour  of  f.E,vn  labor  per  potmd  of  butterfat  produced. 
This  high  labor  cost  makes  it  difficult  for  butter  to  compete  irith  other  food  fvats  in  wartime. 
Other  dairy  products  (except  perha^ps  creaic)  appear  to  be  less  directly  competitive  with  other 
f6od3.     In  recent  months,  as  in  tne  winter  of  1917-18  during  World  War  1,  the  price  paid  to  farm- 
ers for  milk  has  been  unusually  high  compared  v;ith  the  price  paid  for  butterfat,  partially  because 
the  consumption  of  milk  and  xirhole-miiLk  products  held  \ip  better  after  price  increases  than  did  the 
consumption  of  butter.     This  is  prob;:bly  o.  normal  response  to  wslt  conditions.    Butter  consumption 
per  capita  was  probably  lov/er  in  1918  than  in  any  other  year  since  the  Civil  War.    At  present, 
British  consumption  of  butter  per  capita  is  about  a  fourth  of  the  prewar  average  and  little  more 
than  a  third  of  what  it  is  here  now. 
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John  B.  Shepard 
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Revised  State  estiinates  of  annual  milk  production  in  i9'59  end 
1940,  together  with  nev;  esu' ma-ros  of  p-^-jd  -.ooj  cu  :"cr  or.  a.  co  u- 

parrbie  base,  az-e  shown  on  rage  10.    These  revisions  ta'ce  into 
account  the  inf ornv=it5.on  on  milk  prcdac':ion  obtained  in  the  1940 
Census  of  Agricultiu-e  and  for  the  couiitry  a.s  a  w^'.oie  leduce  th-?  level 
of  estimates  of  milk  production  in  receipt  yeprs  "by  ahout  1  to  2  per- 
cent.   There  will  also  be  so  r.^  rev5.sions  in  nreviousl/  'Published 
estiraates  fox-  the  ye^rs  ISoG-v^S  v;iiich  aie  to  be  rexeascd  rr'xth  the 
report  "Fara  Prodnccion,  Disposition  and  Income  from  iiilk"  to  be 
issued  April  20, 


With  annual  milk  production  per  cow  reaching  a  new  peak  and  with  milk  cow  numbers  approach- 
ing the  pre-drought  majcimum,  folio'.fing  3  success ivs  yesriy  increases,  th;3  ainourt  of  milk  produced 
on  farms  in  the  United  States  in  1941  was  'cy  a  considerable  margin  the  hif<hest  yearly  production 
ever  obtained.    Estiir^tes  shown  in  detail  on  j^age  10  place  the  cniantlty  of  milk  produced  on 
faxms  in  1941  at  115,5  billion  pounds.    The  1941  production  of  863  pouncs  of  milk  for  each  person 
in  the  United  States  is  the  highest  in  tihe  18-year  period  for  which  esoi-iiates  are  avar.lable  and 
7  percent  higher  than  average  for  the  1931-40  period. 

The  average  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  during  1941,  estimated  at  24,357,000  head  was 
nearly  3  percent  higher  t^^.an  in  1940  but  was  still  several  percent  short  of  the  record  n\imber  in 
1934,    Milk  cow  numbers  have  been  on  the  upgrade  for  3  consecutive  years  since  the  recent  year 
low  point  reached  in  1933  and  in  each  succeeding  year  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  greater  than 
in  the  previous  one.    However,  the  percentage  chsuige  from  1940  to  1941  v^as  only  about  two-thirds 
[as  great  as  for  sor:;e  of  the  depression  years  of  the  early  1930 's  when  culling  vras  much  lighter 
I. than  it  has  been  in  recent  ^'■ears.    Present  prospects  point  towai'd  a  continiiation  of  the  up/ard 

1 trend  in  milk  cows  d\iring  the  next  year  or  tvro. 
Annual  milk  production  per  cow  in  1941,  estimated  at  4,742  pounds  is  about  2^  percent 
higher  than  in  1941  and  an  all-time  record.    An  excellent  pastxire  season  in  the  V/estern  two-thirds 
I  of  the  country,  liberal  supplies  of  feed  grains  on  farms  in  most  area,s,  azid  unusually  good  prices 
ifor  dairy  products  encouraged  faj-mers  to  nush  their  cows  for  heavy  production  by  better-theji-usual 
t feeding  azid  care.    Only  once  during  the  year  did  milk  production  per  cow  on  the  first  of  the  month 
:drop  below  th^t  for  the  corresponding  date  in  1940,  and  the  1941  level  ranged  from  7  to  12  per- 
cent higher  than  the  1930-39  averages  for  the  same  dates. 

In  all  States  total  milk  production  in  1941  was  as  high  or  higher  than  in  1940.  Largest 
increases  were  apparent  in  Wisco-n.sm,  the  G-reat  Plains  Area,  and  in  scattered  StR.tes  of  the  South 
and  West.     In  Wisconsin  the  ajvailability  of  plant  fa.ciiities  for  production  of  cheese  and  evapo- 

'  rated  milk,  which  have  been  at  a  premium  under  the  ijovernment  dairy  proauct  p^oa^chase  program, 
encouraged  farmers  to  increase  the  product ioa  of  milk  as  rapidly  as  they  could.     In  this  State, 

[which  in  1941  produced  54  percent  more  milk  than,  its  nearest  competitor,  Minnesota,  the  nxomber 
of  milk  cows  was  3  percent  higher  than  in  1940  Mid  milk  production  per  cow  up  more  than  4  percent. 

In  the  Plains  States,  where  the  number  of  milk  cows  was  reduced  sharply  following  the 
'drought  years,  increases  have  been  fairly  rapid  in  the  past  t'.vo  years.    With  the  1941  pasture 
season  generally  the  best  of  recent  years,  production  per  cow  in  this  ar-ea  also  was  up  sharply. 
In  most  of  the  States  in  the  Belt  extending  from  Montana  and  ITorth  D£;K:ota  southward  to  Texas, 
milk  production  increased  5  percent  or  more  compared  with  1940,  and  the  increase  of  11  percent  in 
Kansas  was  the  greatest  for  any  State  in  the  Nation.     In  the  South  Central  States  east  of  the 
Plains  Area,  where  the  1940  season  wks  not  particularly  favorable  for  milk  production,  rather 
heavy  increases  were  apparent  for  1941  with  Kentucky'-  and  Arizona  leading  the  way.     In  some  parts 
'of  the  area  and  in  the  South  Atlantic  group  of  States  the  May  and  June  drought  which  resulted  in 
short  pastures  was  instrumental  in  holding  down  1941  milk  production.     In  the  Corn  Belt  States, 
milk  production  in  1941  showed  increases  ranging  from  4  to  7  percent  over  th-at  in  1940.  The 
increases  resulted  from  both  more  milk  cows  and  moderately  higher  production  per  cow.     In  the 
Western  part  of  the  country  Idaho,  with  an  increase  of  nearly  8  percent  in  milk  production, 
showed  the  greatest  change  from  1940.    The  higher  milk  production  in  this  State,  as  in  most  other 
States  in  this  area,  resulted  chiefly  from  more  milk  cows  on  farms.     In  most  of  the  Mountain  and 
PaLC if ic  Coast  States  milk  production  per  cow  in  1941  was  very  high  compared  with  years  prior  to 
1940,  but  where  1940  was  favorable  there  was  not  much  further  increase  in  1941, 

In  the  North  Atlantic  States  the  increases  in  milk  production  were  mostly  moderate,  with 
"^he  more  importajit  dairy  States  up  from  3  to  4  percent.    The  effects  of  the  summer  drought  and 
the  shift  of  workers  from  farm  to  industrial  production  have  no  doubt  had  some  influence  in 
limi+Ang  the  i.Tir;TeD-s<3  in.  m^ilk  prodiiction  in  this  important  fluid  milk  area. 
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MILI{  COvvS  MID  MILK  PHODUCTIOH  ON  FAE'-IS^  BY  STATES,  1939-41 


State 


Niimber  of  aiilk  cows  on  i  Axiaval  railk  production 
farms  diuring  yecr  l/   per  ccw_  _2./_  _ 

1939  3/:iS40  3/ i 1941  4/  I  1939  3/! 1940  3/:iS41  4/ 


Milk  prcducod  on  farms  during  year 


1939.3/  :i940  _3./;i941  4/;JfJg^ 


j.no"i'.ssncis 

Maine 

132 

132 

.73 

73 

Vt. 

275 

279 

rias  s  • 

Loo 

lit  x» 

<'j  .1. 

Conn* 

JL 

J.  lo 

In  e  I  » 

i.  ;  .J  JD 

W  7 

IM  t  'J  • 

'  1  'i  A 

J.  b'-t 

J,  •4:0 

o ..  o 

T  FT'?' 

._ 

yob 

ind » 

T  O 

* 

i ,  U44 

1  ,Obj- 

rilCn* 

O  c;  U 

ClO  o 

Wis » 

o  T  no 

2;  lob 

ill*  I.U  0.!ljJ^i  * 

Djf  Cb 

b  J T)  / 

i  ,  bUU 

1 5  oo2 

Iowa 

1      'Z  "7 

1  ,ooo 

1  5  •-'jrfb 

Mo« 

864 

bv  3 

W.Jake 

465 

484 

b,i/^k. 

4.,->3 

456 

lie  or* 

595 

605 

llans. 

 691 

 70_3_ 

_  _6,'C)33 

 ^5  ;  .171 

32 

;..3 

x87 

X  /O 

va» 

4U2 

w ,  va. 

223 

f,T  n 
i'l »  U  . 

330 

ry  ry  ty 

. '  3  »  O  « 

153 

153 

ba» 

3^2 

3<9 

100 

101 

b.  ATL. 

—  i:»  ■ 

l,7c7 

Jiy, 

"  ■  •  r-, '-'»  '" 

Tenn. 

524 

537 

Ala. 

351 

363 

Miss. 

485 

480 

Ark.  , 

430 

439 

250 

283 

Okla. 

687 

704- 

Tex, 

1,310 

1,310 

S.Ga..«!T, 

4,593 

47^342 

Mont* 

142 

148 

T  J  -L 

idaao. 

1S9 

207 

Wyo » 

64 

55 

sj  w  X  w  . 

K.Mex, 

69 

71 

Ariz, 

43 

43 

t'  ua.u. 

yb 

y5 

Nev, 

19 

19 

Wa.sh, 

320 

328 

248 

248 

Calif. 

676 

705 

v:cst 

2,092 

2,148 

V «  s« 

23,273 

23,684 

131 
72 

282 
135 
21 
118 
1.345 
151 
882 
_3:ib?" 
"i;'(325~ 

•^so 

1  ,'Odid 

955 

~67032~ 
1  bo5 
1,418 
943 
503 
477 
617 

6j^367_ 
54 
193 
414 

nop 

345 
158 
332 
_104_ 

542 
553 
374 
435 
454 
2oo 
':'39 
l^Z.t9_ 
"4"  '•32 
■  ^""■j.?4" 
222 
66 
220 
72 
44 
99 
20 
338 
250 
740 


4  J  850 
4,900 
5,900 
6..  380 
5.050 
5,6C0 
3 , 550 

_5;320 
3475 
C54b 
4,330 
4,840 

_5^680 

_5jjr 

5;iG"0 
4,630 
3,700 
4,?  00 
3  J  V  50 
4,400 
4_^170_ 
"4.449 
"47530" 
4l800 
3;670 
3o530 
3,S70 
3 ..  550 
3. ,330 
3.300_ 
~3:'755_ 
■75:030 
5,SiO 
3,320 
2  5  700 
3. 150 
2,370 
3,620 

A'  ?'{0_ 
"C'soo'" 

5  ;   O  0 

4,400 
4,540 
3,900 
6,470 
5,660 
5,720 
6,070 
5,500 
6,830 


6  s  000 


-arils 

43:^  5, .020 
5>0J 
5.-^00 
6,080 
6^500 
^  UOO 
5,910 
6,350 
_5  J  520 

F  /7  iVi 


5 ,100 
30 


5'730 
5;  "^30 
6,550 
_5.460 
5,o20 
l^'MO 
4f3?0 
4,830 
5,450 
5,3-0 
5:233 
b"  TEO 
4I7SO 
3,750 
4,^370 
3.5  830 
4,230 
4,040 
4,491 
4,7;60 
4.300 
3,760 
3,4c0 
3,950 
3,520 


4  .720 
4,520 
5I04O 

5  J  430 
6. 1:0 
5,o34 
5,500 
4^330 
3,830 
4,470 
3,630 
4,430 
4^310 
45636 
4,540 
4,850 
3,840 
3,520 
3,990 
3,600 

3.200  3,240 
3^150  _  3,_30q 

37719  _3,7a7 

3,'3"0 
3,510 
3.260 
2,300 
3  f  200 
2I25O 
3,470 
3„300 
■3 , 247 


3,500 
3.390 
3.150 
2.< ''0 
3,040 
2.2.20 
330 
3-200 

3:131   

4,630  4,760 
5,930  5.950 
4 '500 
4,5"0 
4,040 


5,730 

5,600 
6,100 
5,320 


4,520 
4.350 
4,150 
5,430 
5,«30 
5,770 
5,170 


6  J  940  6,830 
4,539    4 J  624  4,742 

*^  —  — •  —  .—  — .    — .       .   .       ,      _„         ,     ,    ^    ^    _   

i/'  Averstge  ntunbsr  on  farms  during  year,  heifers  that  have  not  freshened  excluded. 
■•/  Excludes  milk  sucked  hy  calves  and  milk  produced  hy  cows  not  on  farms. 
7j  Revised  ,        4/  Pxeliminaxy  , 


J.  .  ^1 

1  1 

icxi.  pounds 

i  CTj  « 

5  J.  9 

338 

5b8 

103 

354 

coi. 

«3bi 

lOO 

1,  6  -^o 

lUo 

PI 
0  lU 

A91 

xox 

1  >4 

x<..o 

xoo 

673 

v.;  ;  KJ 

7'  IR 

106 

7  338 

7  QAQ 

104 

1  "  004 

104 

"  %  «-/ J.  X 

4  ^^^69 

104 

~  T'-'^r'"33i~" 

— 

X  .  ,  U  -'X 

■~]  y'^Q'/o" 

~  To'S.'B 

X  W  w  , 

/v    ft!  7 

A    Q  A 
■4:  j  \J  0  C3 

X'JC 

•J  5  J  c.u 

XU  r 

0,1  JO 

XV7J 

A  7P9 

'  1  9d 

0  ( i.a 

XU" 

1  1  Q7'^ 
J.    J  c?  f  0 

TO  pec 

ICf  b'>D 

T  7  ':j'")C 

1  OA 

XwC 

"Jo "Tr 

— 

7  '"  '^7fr 

ToTf  n 

X^U  ,  u 

0  J  J.OU 

— 

"  "q"  "TTi 

C  J  ^vo 

~  Tio"^ 

XU.? 

b  ^  ^)  d 

o,b  11 

6  5. 9*30 

lUb 

3  5 -J)  36 

lo'/ 

1,906 

0  TIC 
r-v  J. 

lUi' 

X  J  0  lO 

1 J  74d 

1,327 

lUO 

2  J  518 

2, 539 

2,752 

Ibb 

2,860 

Til 
111 

26 job7 

_ 

_27_,  7_12_ 

_29_,  o8_8 

lUb.U_ 

x39 

— 

l44 

1  d4 

i'j  ( 

r,nn 

922 

9cJ 

T  HA 
lU^ 

T     /I  V  i 
1  ;  4.51 

ry  -'■'t 
101 

1 , 5.12 

1 , 590 

luo 

r-i  r;  r* 

r  /5 

bOo 

T  nA 

1 ,  bl'J 

1 5  309 

1,331 

1  Off! 

Ito 

boa 

C  C  Q 

boy 

1  nR 
luo 

1    1  '10 

X  ,053 

1 5U  /b 

1  n9 
IU.0 

*7  '"/( 

.5-!.0 

1  OA 

xyS  — 

 0 ,  -  - 

— 

o.bt2 

b  J  b  (  0 

T  f  tA  R 

T      ft  0  C 

1,99b 

lUo 

T     0  C 

1 , 8,oO 

i,y4i 

lU/ 

1 ,  i  ..-'9 

X ,  14.3 

1  J-0I9 

iU/ 

X.;31vJ 

X  j13d 

1 ,  iciol 

iUb 

i-j,^:;4 

p    1 , 335 

l;,4o3 

1  no 

623 

644 

103 

2  V  437 

2, 3  80 

2,554 

lUo 

_  i:5-.S3 

4  5  45^ 

lOjD 



14.,  534 

■  15,^29 

lUb .  0 

633 

383 

7o3 

107 

T      ~i  A 

1,  io4 

1 , 223 

1,321 

lUo 

232 

298 

lL<o 

1  002 

1,016 

1,057 

105 

269 

237 

299 

104 

235 

23.2 

241 

104 

■550 

580 

109 

106 

115 

108 

1,942 

2,001 

2,085 

104 

1.334 

1,394 

1,428 

102 

4.617 

4,893 

5,091 

104 

12,203 

12.6  ]7 

13^258 

104.5 

105,792 

109,^  xO 

115,498 

105.5 
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